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State Strategies for Fixing Failing Schools and Districts 

Executive Summary 

At least 5,000 public schools have failed to meet their academic achievement targets for at least five consecutive 
years. 1 The underlying causes of such failure are usually a combination of weak leadership, inadequate skill levels 
among teachers, and insufficient high-quality teaching materials. Compared with a typical school, a failing school 
often has twice the number of high-poverty students and many more students who enter the school below grade level. 

Failing schools lead to failing districts, places where one-third to one -half of all schools are chronically low- 
performing. These districts rarely have a comprehensive strategy for how to implement reforms. Although some states 
have been engaged in school and district turnaround efforts for 20 years, often they have lacked the capacity to 
undertake the work at the scale required to create sustainable improvements in teaching and learning. 

In 2009, the National Governors Association Center for Best Practices (NGA Center) awarded competitive grants to 
four states to participate in the State Strategies to Improve Chronically Low-Performing Schools project. The project 
provided Colorado, Maryland, Massachusetts, and Mississippi with grant funds and consulting services to develop 
policies and plans that create the conditions to turn around chronically low-performing schools and districts. It yielded 
valuable lessons and suggested strategies that states and territories can use to fix failing schools and districts. 

States and territories have already begun to access new federal funding — $3.5 billion for School Improvement Grants 
were available in fiscal 2010; $545 million is proposed for fiscal 2011 and $600 million proposed for fiscal 2012 — to 
focus efforts on failing schools and their districts. Thus far, grants have gone to support 730 “persistently low- 
achieving” schools 2 . States can use the lessons learned from the NGA Center’s project, along with the new federal 
funding, to step up their efforts to fix failing schools and districts in these ways: 

• Build state capacity to support the turnaround of failing schools and districts; 

• Engage external partners to manage school and district turnarounds; 

• Set ambitious but realistic goals for school improvement that incorporate multiple measures; 

• Develop a human capital strategy to improve the quality of leadership and teaching; and 

• Increase state authority to intervene in failing schools and districts, if other approaches prove insufficient. 

Another strategy, school closure can also be used. Too often, however, students from a closed school are placed in 
another weak school. This strategy should be pursued only when the state or district authority is certain it can send 
students to a better-performing campus. 

Past turnaround efforts have been successful only 10 percent to 20 percent of the time. 3 Yet, as managers of education 
systems, states are best positioned to remedy school and district failure. As policymakers implement the suggested 
strategies, they can evaluate them to improve their understanding of what works, under what conditions, and why. 
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Defining Failure and Understanding Why it Occurs 

Three million children in the United States attend 5,000 failing schools. These schools have missed their achievement 
targets for at least five consecutive years in reading and/or mathematics and, under current federal rules, are in 
“Restructuring.” Schools in some states have spent more than a decade in “Restructuring.” 

The underlying causes of school failure are similar, regardless of whether the schools are located in urban, rural, or 
suburban communities. First, the schools are characterized by weak leadership, starting with a principal who fails to 
keep the school focused on teaching and learning. Second, teachers’ skill levels tend to be inadequate, and teachers 
are not afforded the coaching necessary to help them improve as professionals. Third, failing schools do not pay 
enough attention to using high-quality curricula and instructional materials and often lack the capacity to analyze 
student test results to guide improvement. Finally, compared with a typical school, a failing school often has twice the 
number of high-poverty students and many more students who enter the school below grade level. 4 

Failing school districts are defined as places where one -third to one -half of all schools within the district are 
chronically low-performing. These districts lack the capacity to meaningfully work with schools, and district leaders 
rarely have a strategy for how to implement comprehensive reform. State agencies often contribute to the problem by 
failing to provide an initial, external diagnostic about the root causes of poor district performance. More money might 
be made available to these districts, but the financial support is rarely accompanied with mechanisms to ensure funds 
are spent effectively. 

In addition, a key assumption of much state policy — that negative incentives will turn around low-performing schools 
and districts — is flawed. The reasoning is that the possibility of sanctions, including terminating personnel, providing 
vouchers for students to transfer to another school, converting the school to a charter school, or closing and reopening 
the school, will force the staff and leadership in a low-performing school to make the desired improvements. 
Evidence from the business sector offers no support for this assumption. Organizations under threat tend to respond 
rigidly, restricting information and tightening control. The crises overwhelm the staff and leadership, so they retreat to 
doing what they know — the very practices that got them in trouble in the first place. 5 The only way this pattern is 
broken is if organizations are given appropriate support from outside sources and new opportunities to learn. 6 

Turnaround efforts during the past 20 years have a mixed and often disappointing record. Baltimore, Chicago, and 
San Francisco closed and reopened schools in the early 1990s, using a policy known as “reconstitution,” but the move 
was regarded as a failure because the districts did not have qualified personnel to fill the new teaching vacancies. 7 
Mayors of several big cities also have taken over governance of their school system, with mild success; on average, 
elementary school achievement has improved but high school achievement has stayed the same. 8 

Several large urban districts have brought in external partners to work with low-performing schools. Yet these efforts 
often have been “light touch” and not very comprehensive, emphasizing student test preparation and compliance with 
reporting requirements over system learning. 9 Some of the partners with well-researched designs frequently had 
trouble building their own staff capacity to assist schools, which led to programs being implemented superficially. In 
addition, many of the strategies were designed for improvement in average schools and were not tailored to the needs 
of chronically low-performing schools. 

When left to their own devices, schools and districts have taken the path of least resistance. A 2007 Government 
Accountability Office study found that 40 percent of the schools in “Restructuring” did not enact any of the five 
options required by the No Child Left Behind (NCLB) legislation. 10 Most schools and districts have selected the 
“other major governance” option when placed in “Restructuring”, This affords them maximum flexibility to design a 
remedy, without requiring substantial change. 11 State takeover has been virtually nonexistent, happening in only 0.1 
percent of schools. 12 
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Identifying State Challenges in Addressing the Needs of Failing Schools and Districts 

Thirty-five states and territories had more than a quarter of all schools missing adequate yearly progress (AYP) in 
2008-2009; in nine states, more than half of all schools missed AYP. 13 Three problems hinder states’ efforts to 
improve failing schools and districts: 

• Limited resources and capacity exist to support and take over schools. 

• Accountability goals are unrealistic and obscure improvement. 

• Human capital policies inhibit reform. 

Resources and Capacity Are Insufficient to Support Schools and Districts 

States have been reluctant to intervene, because agencies have lacked the resources and capacity to engage in 
meaningful turnaround efforts. External support, geared to helping individuals learn new skills and helping 
organizations craft new strategies, is a proven element of effective turnaround in the business sector. 14 

In a national survey, 32 states reported that federal Title I funds to state agencies and schools have been insufficient to 
improve student achievement in failing schools. State education agencies are allowed to set aside only 5 percent of 
School Improvement Grant (SIG) funds for state use and are required to allocate the remaining 95 percent to school 
districts, even if inadequate district leadership contributed to school failure. 

Congress authorized SIGs in 2002 under NCLB to assist schools that had missed their adequate yearly progress 
targets, but the federal government initially failed to allocate any grant funds. Eventually the federal government 
budgeted $500 million for states to distribute, but these funds were to serve all schools that missed AYP, not just 
schools experiencing persistent failure. When the allocated funds were spread across all low-performing schools that 
needed assistance, this amounted to approximately $25,000 per school. School turnaround costs an estimated 
$300,000 to $500,000 per school per year; extending the duration of the school day and year can double that 
amount. 15 

Internal capacity problems are most acute in states that have large numbers of schools missing their AYP targets. 16 
Most states have only between two and ten employees dedicated to turnaround efforts. In the face of continuing 
economic difficulties, state agencies have endured severe budget cuts and, in some states, the number of schools that 
are low-performing is higher than the number of employees who work at the state department of education. 17 

Even states that had established leading systems of support for low-performing schools in the 1990s have found it 
impossible to do the work at the scale required in recent years. State offices in California, Kentucky, and North 
Carolina were created to assist dozens, not hundreds of schools. In 2009, state teams in California were able to 
intervene in only 24 of the state’s 1,171 schools in “Restructuring”. 

State education agencies have had so many failing schools and districts and such limited capacity that they often have 
been in triage mode; they are eager to get schools and districts off watch lists quickly so they can move on to serve 
others. The result is shallow reform. Although test scores may have improved, the underlying operating conditions in 
these schools and districts remain unchanged. In addition, states have tried approaches such as smaller learning 
communities that are better suited for schools that miss only one or two targets but are not in deep trouble. In The 
Turnaround Challenge, Mass Insight Education and Research Institute argues that failing schools and districts need 
more comprehensive support to rethink the instructional program and the allocation of funds, time, and people. 18 

Accountability Goals for Schools Are Unrealistic and Obscure Improvement 

Although NCLB has called attention to the achievement inequities among groups of students, flaws exist in how 
states have had to structure accountability requirements. States with ambitious definitions of reading and mathematics 
excellence have been especially penalized. Some states watered down their definitions to appear more successful, 
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while others did not. 19 Some states, such as California, Missouri, and South Carolina, started out with a very high 
bar for proficiency and refused to tinker with it. They have been required to increase the number of students meeting 
adequate yearly progress targets by 7 percent to 8 percent a year for a decade. These rates of gain are not found in 
even the most consistently high-achieving schools anywhere in the United States. Such targets also run contrary to the 
research on goal setting, which finds that in any sector, goals must be challenging, achievable, and meaningful if they 
are to motivate others to work harder. 20 

In the face of unrealistic targets, the steady improvements made by chronically low-performing schools can be hard to 
discern. In California, 600 of the lowest-performing elementary and middle schools raised test scores from 13 percent 
proficient in reading and math to 33 percent proficient in reading and math over four years. Notwithstanding this 
historically unprecedented growth, an independent analysis by the Fordham Institute deemed only 2 percent of the 
schools to be “turned around.” 21 In Hawaii, the state with the largest percentage of schools in “Restructuring”, only 
one of the four middle schools in their 2005 cohort has moved out of the category. Yet the middle schools grew the 
number of students reading at proficiency by 5.5 percent a year over four years (see figure). Again, this was more 
growth than had ever been experienced and exceeded the rate expected of schools (4.7 percent). The schools were 
able to meet the AYP targets, but the unprecedented progress was still not enough to move them out of the 
“Restructuring” category because they started so far behind. 



Chart I : Achievement Growth of 
Hawaii Middle Schools in Restructuring 




- - • READING ^—READING TARGETS (AYP) 



Source: Author’s Calculations. 

Improvement also is obscured because AYP targets are focused solely on a single point in time (status) and do not 
allow states to consider the growth of all students over time. As a result, states are unable to recognize the value 
schools add when they successfully teach large numbers of impoverished students who start the year behind their 
peers. When researchers reclassify schools using value-added methods, they find that 30 percent of schools would 
have different classifications. Simply put, schools with low starting points but high rates of growth are mislabeled as 
low-performing. 22 
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Human Capital Policies Inhibit Reform 

Failing schools and districts are often extremely difficult places to work and hard to staff. To assess and improve the 
quality of school working conditions, North Carolina policymakers have surveyed all teachers biannually since 
2002. In the state’s lowest-performing high schools, teachers report they are less likely to have a common vision, less 
likely to have sufficient access to instructional materials, and less likely to have leadership that shields them from 
interruptions. 23 In Chicago, Illinois, a study found lower levels of trust among teachers and less peer collaboration in 
elementary schools remaining on the state watch list, compared with elementary schools moving out of academic 
probation. 24 Not surprisingly, the nation’s lowest-performing schools have an annual teacher turnover rate of between 
30 percent and 50 percent. 23 

Weak or nonexistent evaluation policies make it hard to identify poor -performing principals and teachers. Only 15 
states require the annual evaluation of teachers and only 13 states require a measure of student achievement to be 
included in a teacher’s evaluation. 26 Even in places that do conduct regular teacher evaluations, the ability of those 
evaluations to identify high performance and areas of need is limited. A recent study of Chicago’s 25,000 teachers 
rated 93 percent of them as superior or excellent, 6 percent as satisfactory, and .003 percent as unsatisfactory. 27 Even 
though the district leadership identified 69 schools as failing, 87 percent of the schools did not give a single teacher an 
unsatisfactory rating between 2003 and 2006. In schools in Denver, Colorado, that did not make adequate yearly 
progress, more than 98 percent of tenured teachers received the district’s highest rating. 

Until recently, resources have been insufficient to fund school and district turnaround in many states, and the 
achievement targets often have been unrealistic. In this context, states have been reluctant to use authority to 
intervene directly. They have imposed sanctions but have been unable to offer sufficient support. Furthermore, failing 
schools and districts need help on different human capital policies to improve evaluation systems, workplace 
conditions, and teacher and principal quality. 

Implementing State Policies to Fix Failing Schools and Districts 

In 2009, the National Governors Association Center for Best Practices awarded competitive grants to four states to 
participate in the State Strategies to Improve Chronically Low-Performing Schools project. Colorado, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, and Mississippi received grant funds and consulting services to develop policies and plans that create 
the conditions to turn around chronically low-performing schools. 

Although turnaround efforts generally have not been successful, they have shown success about 10 percent to 20 
percent of the time. Lessons learned from the four project states and other states around the nation suggest actions 
state policymakers can take to engineer fundamental change in failing schools and districts. In particular, states and 
territories can: 

• Build state capacity to support schools and districts; 

• Engage external partners; 

• Set ambitious but realistic goals that incorporate multiple measures; and 

• Develop a human capital strategy. 

Build State Capacity to Support Schools and Districts 

Intervening in schools and districts is a new role for most states and requires a new structure for providing support. In 
some states, this means creating a new entity that has the authority to govern schools. In others, it means creating a 
cross-divisional effort with existing state staff. To help pay for these efforts, states can use the 5 percent set-aside 
from their School Improvement Grant. 
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Maryland’s Breakthrough Center engages urban and rural districts in collaborative problem solving, rather than 
compliance monitoring as most state education departments tend to do. In rural Kent County, the Breakthrough 
Center has been a broker of services, connecting the district with experts who assist teachers with reading instruction 
and who create new tools for principals to observe classroom teachers. It has coached district leadership to rethink the 
structure of its middle and high schools. The center also has been a catalyst for developing partnerships with Apple, 
EdisonLearning, and the Verizon Foundation to improve the use of technology throughout the district and develop 
credit recovery programs for struggling students. Finally, it has engaged the community through forums and a task 
force on high school reform. As a result, Kent County moved out of “district improvement” status, and its high school 
avoided moving into “Restructuring” status. 

In Texas, support teams at each of the 20 regional Education Service Centers (ESCs) provide professional 
development and data analysis for low-performing schools and district leadership. Michigan also uses its regional 
agencies, known as Intermediate School Districts (ISDs), to help provide assistance through a School Improvement 
Framework. The state audits schools and this guides the work of process mentor teams. Composed of state, regional, 
and district officials, the teams review school improvement processes four to eight times a year. Working with 
universities across the state, the ISDs send in leadership coaches for 100 days. During the past four years, 247 schools 
have moved out of “In Need of Improvement”, “Corrective Action”, and “Restructuring”, and the state has worked 
with two districts to close an additional 35 schools. 28 

States also have enhanced their ability to support districts and schools in improving underlying conditions before 
more drastic steps are necessary. For example, Virginia and Louisiana’s Recovery School District 21 develop 
memoranda of understanding (MOU) with low-performing districts that specify the support the state will offer and the 
changes necessary to avoid takeover. Georgia enters into MOUs with individual schools that have missed their 
targets for at least eight years. The nonnegotiable activities for the state -directed schools include a full-time state 
director who administers benchmark assessments, hires instructional coaches, observes teachers, provides feedback, 
and is involved in the replacement of staff, as needed. In 2008, 12 of the 19 state-directed schools made AYP for the 
first time ever. 

Engage External Partners 

States cannot do this work alone because of their limited internal capacity. To supplement their efforts, state 
policymakers need to engage external partners who can also support turnaround efforts. The most prominent partners 
are comprehensive school reform (CSR) providers and charter management organizations (CMOs), both of which are 
often nonprofit firms. Despite their limitations, the CSR designs and CMOs that are well grounded in research and 
pay strong attention to program implementation demonstrate success in raising achievement among high-poverty 
students. 31 

Well-specified CSR designs improve literacy achievement as a result of the instructional guidance they provide to 
principals and teachers. 32 In 2005-2006, Hawaii began using three research-based comprehensive school reform 
designs — America’s Choice, Edison Schools, and ETS Pulliam — in 24 schools in “Restructuring”, at a cost of 
$400,000 per school. As a result of this intensive assistance, 10 schools have met AYP targets in both reading and 
math and four schools have improved achievement enough to move out of the category. In Connecticut, Hartford 
Public Schools brought in several research-proven CSR designs and provided rigorous implementation support. 
Combined with other strategies such as student -based budgeting, Hartford has seen the largest gains on state tests of 
any urban district.’ 3 In Colorado, the state has engaged CSR designs by releasing a request for proposals with 
specific criteria to fund only designs with evidence of narrowing the achievement gap and improving performance at 
scale. 
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Charter management organizations such as Green Dot in California, Mastery Charter in Pennsylvania, YES ! Prep in 
Texas, and the Knowledge is Power Program (KIPP), have proven they can turn around failing schools at scale. Their 
preferred strategy is to employ a “restart” model where most of the original school’s faculty is replaced as the CMO 
restaffs the school. Louisiana’s Recovery School District has used charters as a remedy for persistent school failure 
and plans to expand from 38 to 45 charter schools in 2010-2011. In 2005, before New Orleans schools entered 
Louisiana’s Recovery School District, only 48 percent of fourth graders and 37 percent of eighth graders met the state 
promotion standard. In 2009-2010, those percentages rose to 63 percent and 52 percent, respectively. 

Set Ambitious But Realistic Targets That Incorporate Multiple Measures 

States should also set ambitious but realistic achievement growth targets for all schools. Virginia has received a 
waiver from the U.S. Department of Education under Section 9401 of NCLB to freeze its AYP targets, and other 
states could similarly request permission to reconfigure their achievement targets. To establish future targets, states 
should look to the Title I schools that have made large gains over several years. 34 This would ground expectations in 
what is possible and provide low-performing schools with proof that substantial achievement gains can be made in 
schools they know and can learn from. 35 

Federal policymakers have expressed a desire to include “multiple measures” when evaluating schools and students, 
but clarity is lacking on what this means. One approach is to allow states to consider measuring the amount of 
improvement not just in test scores, but in the underlying conditions that affect performance. To understand changes 
in these conditions, Louisiana, Massachusetts, and New York use the SchoolWorks Quality Criteria , which are 
organized around three domains: teaching and learning, district leadership, and operations and support systems. The 
diagnostic and evaluative review of a school or district enables these states to adjust the support they provide and 
assess whether turnaround efforts have been effective. For example, Louisiana will use the quality criteria in 
conjunction with test scores to consider whether 68 schools have made enough progress to soon depart the Recovery 
School District and return to their home district. 

Develop a Human Capital Strategy 

More than anything else, policies to promote the development of human capital will help failing schools and districts 
begin to improve student achievement. Governors can consider taking action on increasing the supply of new 
teachers, developing better educator evaluation systems, understanding and improving working conditions, and 
creating a cadre of turnaround leaders. 

States can optimize the supply of new teachers in hard-to-staff schools by creating financial incentives and changing 
recruiting techniques. Several experimental projects to create incentives to teach in hard-to-staff schools are under 
way. The Talent Transfer Initiative gives highly effective teachers a $10,000 bonus to move to a lower -performing 
school for two years. Teach Plus is recruiting teams of teachers to go into a turnaround school as a cohort. Although 
promising in their design, it is too early to determine whether these efforts are effective. 

In Louisiana’s Recovery School District, partners such as Teach for America (TFA) and the New Teacher Project 
have helped the state recruit five to ten applicants for every vacancy in a failing school. They develop active 
marketing campaigns in the region, prescreen the candidates, and give them a quality rating. Colorado now allows 
alternative training programs such as TFA to also certify new teachers. Maryland’s Breakthrough Center has created 
the Teach for Maryland Consortium to train and place new teachers in chronically underperforming schools. The 
2010 Education Reform Act signed by Governor Martin O’Malley also provides incentives for highly effective 
teachers to move to struggling schools. Improving the talent pipeline creates the conditions for improving the quality 
of teaching, but it is not sufficient. 
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States also need to develop better evaluation systems, which will enable schools to more accurately assess each 
teacher’s strengths and weaknesses. With better evaluation systems, state and district leaders can also avoid the 
stigmatizing practice of sweeping staff firings. Delaware’s statewide evaluation tool includes student learning 
measures and is used to determine professional learning needs. Illinois has changed the support given to low- 
performing teachers. The state’s new evaluation law creates a “needs improvement” category for rating teachers and 
requires a professional development plan to be created. The teacher can be dismissed if he or she does not achieve a 
higher rating after the remediation period. Louisiana’s state -run Recovery School District has designed a teacher 
competency model, using the research of Charlotte Danielson, so principals can see what teaching behaviors 
distinguish novice, proficient, and distinguished instructors in low-performing schools. The Bill and Melinda Gates 
Foundation is validating teacher evaluation instruments, and states will soon pilot them at scale. 

States can help districts attract high-quality educators to their lowest-performing schools once leaders understand 
what organizational improvements are needed. Surveys on how teachers and principals perceive their working 
conditions can be especially effective. In Maryland and North Carolina, the survey results have helped the state 
tailor its assistance to the unique needs of low-performing schools. Discussion of the survey results can lead to 
improvements in the levels of trust and professional collaboration among teachers and principals, thereby reducing 
high turnover rates. 36 (For more information on these issues, see the NGA Center’s Building a High-Quality 
Education Workforce: A Governor’s Guide to Human Capital Development') . 

Finally, states can develop a cadre of turnaround leaders to place into schools. Evidence from the business and 
government sectors suggests that a turnaround leader requires a different skill set from other successful leaders. ’ 7 
Missouri and Texas are sending candidates to be trained at the University of Virginia’s Partners for Leaders in 
Education , which is co-taught by business and education school faculty. In one Ohio school district using these 
turnaround leaders, 14 out of 16 schools made 10 percent gains in reading and math achievement and six schools 
made their AYP targets. Mississippi recently built its own Turnaround Leadership Academy at Mississippi State 
University, and it will combine the academy with the National Institute for School Leadership at Ole Miss. Michigan 
has a Coaches Institute and a Principals Lellowship, a two-week residential training program for turnaround leaders at 
Michigan State University. 

Expanding State Authority to Intervene as a Last Resort 

Some states have begun to realize that after years of ineffective improvement efforts in some districts and schools, 
more drastic measures must be tried. State takeover of districts and schools — dissolving locally elected boards of 
education and firing superintendents — is contentious and raises the stakes for state government. Despite these 
hardships, several states have begun to expand their authority to be more prescriptive than they might have in the past; 
they recognize that continued failure has severe consequences for students. States are no longer just appointing a new 
governing board but are moving toward direct control of operations by creating a special zone or “super” district 
managed by the state. 

Louisiana was the first state to expand its authority to intervene. It created the Recovery School District in 2003 to 
take over any school that had been rated by the state as “academically unacceptable” for four consecutive years. 
Legislation in Massachusetts (SB 2247) grants the state power to place chronically “underperforming” schools under 
state receivership. As many as 35 schools, serving 17,000 students in 10 school districts, could be affected in 2010- 
2011. A law signed by Governor Deval Patrick earlier this year also lifts the cap on charter schools in the lowest- 
performing districts, allowing for the creation of “readiness schools” that are freed from contractual constraints and 
given more freedom over hiring and use of time. 

In Mississippi, the Children’s First Act (SB 2628) allows the governor to declare a state of emergency in any school 
district labeled as “failing” for two consecutive years, remove both the local board and superintendent, create 
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community-based councils, and place those districts in a state -run Recovery School District (MS-RSD). The New 
Start Schools Act (SB 2293) allows MS-RSD to take over individual schools that have been labeled “failing” for 
three consecutive years. If more than 50 percent of parents petition to do so, they can convert a failing school into a 
charter school. 

Colorado’s Education Accountability Act (SB-09- 163) creates a more precise method — looking at value added over 
time instead of status — to identify failing schools and districts while giving the state commissioner more power to 
recommend needed interventions. The Innovative School Zones Act (SB -08 -130) allows schools to request contract 
waivers and flexibility in operating conditions, such as the duration of the school day and time spent in professional 
learning. 

Legislation in Michigan (HB 4787) places the lowest 5 percent of schools in the State School Reform/Redesign 
District (SSRD). The state schools chief appoints an officer to lead the SSRD; the officer oversees and manages 
schools and has all the powers of a local school board, including control over curriculum and discretionary spending. 
Schools in the SSRD will also create an addendum to the local district’s collective bargaining agreement to address 
work rules that could be impediments to implementing the reform design. A new Wisconsin law requires school 
boards in low-performing districts to adopt model teaching standards, create support programs for struggling students, 
and provide more time for learning. The lowest-performing schools also are required to adopt new standards for 
evaluating teachers. 

School closure, another strategy of last resort gaining traction in some states, should be implemented only when the 
district or state authority is certain it can send students to a better -performing campus. Too often, students from a 
closed school are placed in another weak school. From 2001 to 2006, Chicago closed 44 low-performing schools and, 
on average, the achievement of displaced students was no different, except for the few students placed in 
academically stronger schools. 38 

Evaluating Strategies to Better Understand What Works, When, and Why 

Previous attempts at school and district turnaround have experienced mixed results, but enough lessons learned exist 
for policymakers to develop a new strategy. In particular, states and territories should use their School Improvement 
Grant funds to build their internal capacity to assist struggling schools and districts, engage external partners, set 
ambitious but realistic goals that incorporate multiple measures, and develop supporting human capital policies. As a 
last resort, states can also build on the experience of other leading states and increase their authority to intervene in 
chronically failing schools and districts. Although such experience offers examples of “better” practices, no strategy 
currently works all the time or even on average. Consequently, states’ future turnaround efforts must rigorously 
evaluate what works, under what conditions, and why. Fixing failing schools and districts is hard but necessary work 
for governors to ensure all students have access to an education that prepares them to compete in the modern 
economy. 
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